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Nature like a spoiled child; tie is of plastic 
beauty, and his voice, eye and presence are all in 
his favor. His success was great; still it was 
Btiange to witness an English tragedy performed 
In Italian before a French public. 

A London paper relates the following under the 
head of "Origin of Equestrian Performances in 
England: , 

About ninety-five years ago, a man excited the 
curiosity and called forth the wonder of the me- 
tropolis by riding a single horse on roll gallop, 
while standing upright in the saddle. ' This per- 
son first exhibited in a field near Bancroft's Aims- 
House at Mile End. The place was inclosed with 
boards to prevent any gratuitous view of the ex- 
ercise, and the price of admittance was one shil- 
ling.. The next year he exhibited himself and his 
horse in a spacious inclosure near tbe Five Fields, 
Chelsea, and such were the wonderful crowds 
who daily attended the performance, that he ac- 
quired a sufficient property to enable him to re- 
tire, and establish himself at the principal inn at 
Derby. His exhibition consisted in little or no 
variety but such as arose from the greater or less 
speed of the horse which he rode, and occasion- 
ally, in its course, vaulting over the back of the 
animal. 

M. Victor Sardou has just given the finishing 
Stroke to his new comedy, which had been stopped 
by reason of his illness, It is entitled "Nos 
Dons Villageois," and will be produced in the 
Autumn at tbe Gymnise, Paris. A new piece 
will also be written by the same author for the 
Vandevijle. There is also a rumor afloat of a 
three-act piece for the Palais Royal and a grand 
drama for the Gaito. 
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The American Eclectic Medical Review, 
John F. Trow & Co., Greene street, Hew York. — 
We have received the July number of this excel- 
lent magazine, and find its contents both important 
Mid interesting. It is lull of strong thoughts, and 
its principles are broad and comprehensive. It 
ignores the absolute and narrow doumos of the old 
school, and labors 10 let in light upon the dim and 
dusty thee ies which are only honorable because 
time has sanctified their absurdities. The motto 
of the Eclectic school is Inquiry and Progress, 
which accords with the spirit of the age,, and will 
Win votaries in every thinking community. 

.We copy the following stringent editorial from 
its pages, on the subject of the Eclectic Medical 
College of the city of New 'York, for the reasons 
that the subject is important, and because the 
truths it contains should be known and recog- 
nized. 

The Eclectic Medical College or the City 
©» New York. — The importance of this institution 
can hardly be over-estimated. It will have its 
foundation laid in a time of peculiar interest in the 
history "of our country, and in the midst of a v..st 
population of all nationalities and of all political, 
religious and medical creeds, with a vast multitude 
who are ever vibrating, " unstable as water," with- 
out convictions or settled opinions. Here, it will 
commence its existence and growth, in the midst of 
and surrounded by Allopathic schools of medicine, 
with an atmosphere of exclusive hardness, illibe- 
rally, 'bigotry, intolerance, and professional tyran- 
ny, that will call for the exercise of great devotion, 
firmness, patience, equanimity, and »t times charity 
on the p»rt of its faculty, and the friends entrusted 
with its management. We look upon these as the 
conditions essential to a sturdv and vigorous 
growth,. and not as disadvantages. "Excelsior" 
implies mountains to be climbed,, obstacles to be 
overcome, the loftiest altitude to be aspired to, 1 



endless progression. "Excelsior" is our motto 
and will be that of the Eclectic Medical College of 
the city of New York. The pure bracing aiis 
among the mountains of opposition only warm our 
blood >or the welcome struggle. The right, if per- 
sisted in, must and will nobly triumph. Prove us 
the wrong and we will always be .the first to yield 
up any opinion or practice, however cherished, and 
go for the right. We believe there is more inde- 
fensible, medical malpractice in the c ty of New 
York than in any other place on this continent, 
and that this evil is' largely on the increase, espe- 
cially among the helpless poor whoso Doctor's bills 
are paid for out of tbe public treasury, and that 
this is due in a great measure, to the rxpid and 
unfair concentration of political, professional, and 
exclusive official power in the hands of] those who 
are at the head of the various Allopathic schools, 
who have proved themselves adepts in the arts of 
management and demagoguery. To meet this up- 
rising tide of medical infidelity to the interests of 
•the sick and afflicted — to check this selfish disre- 
gard of experience and of life — we look upon the 
founding of the Eclectic Medical College in. this 
city as a measure of the utmost beneficence and 
importance. It will at once become the rallying 
point and impregnable citadel, for all who would 
avoid the tyrannous domination of Allopathic pro- 
fessional pretension and intolerance. Already a 
numerous body of students . have signified their 
intention of attending, and the prospect bids fair 
that the number will be largely increased before 
opening day. The Eclectic Medical College will 
make a large and constantly increasing drain on 
the Allopathic Medical Schools located here, of the 
more independent, manly and mentally unfettered 
students desirous of becoming truly enlightened 
and sUilfui in all ihings pertaining to their profes- 
sion. This institution will present unequalled ad- 
vantages, as it will teach all that is distinctive in 
the Allopathic Curriculum in addition to the full 
Eclectic course of instruction. The creed of the 
Eclectic Medical College of the city of New York 
is fully embodied in the scriptural injunction, 
"Prove all thi"gs, and hold fast (only) that which 
is good. 1 ' This sententious formula will be placed 
in letters of gold over the portals of the new in- 
stitution. 

Siarting on this basis, can any one for a moment 
doubt of its permanent success. We call earnestly 
on all Eclectic medical practitioners everywhere, to 
advise and encourage students to attend upon this 
school, which will have advantages equal to any 
of our excellent older Eclectic medical schools, 
with some special desirabilities not to be obtained 
elsewhere, at any price. Arrangements have been 
made, which will afford tbe finest hospital facilities, 
for observing and comparing the results achieved 
by the various schools of medicine in the applica- 
tion of their distinctive remedies, pathological 
theories, and general and special practice, to which 
will be added peculiar advantages in surgery and 
in the treatment of various forms of disease. 
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Geo. H. Boughton has two small pictures in the 
present exhibition of the Royal Academv, of which 
from among many complimentary notices we print 
the following: 

Telegraph, June i. 

Mr. Boughton supplies us with an exact contrast, 
to Mr. Hayllar's view of lite and art, in his picture 
of "The Swing— Brittany" (637). The children 
are clothed in russet and grey ; their heavy dresses 
fall in straight folds ; they are rough, with a rus- 
ticity far beyond that of the English cottager. 
Even if they did not wear the sabot, they are evi- 
dently of a type of childhood very different from 
Mr. Hayllar's "airy fairy" vision — the creation of 
the Bond-street milliner. Nor has Mr. Boughton 
sought to render attractive by his art the clumsy 
forms of the peasant girls of Brittany ; there is no 
sharp precision of outline in his picture ; in style 
it is the reverse of the effective. Yet this is a 



work of art full of unity, delicacy, and points of 
luminous, not glittering, brightness; the other is 
a creditable specimen of British manufacture. And 
thus, basing his art on the practice of Edouard 
Frere, Mr. Boughton haapeopled a woodland glade 
with the group at play. . The girls who work the 
swing stand solemn, intent on their duty. Its oc- 
cupant bea'S witness to her;enjoyment of the fun. . 
She flies through the air, instinct with all tbe poe- 
try of momentary action, with all the abandon of 
rapid movemcut ; the breeze rushes through her 
hair ; even her clumsy wooden shoe darts forward 
through the air, yielding to the impulse of her 
flight. 

Athenaeum, Jfay 19. 
Mr. G. H, Boughton's " Wayside Devotion, 
Brittany," (107) — a girl kissing the feet of a cruci- • 
fix, which stands by an unfrequented path, has 
much fervor of simple expression and a capitally 
painted landscape background. " The Swing, 
Brittany," (687) — chi'dren at play, deserves admira- 
tion fir its solidity and coloring, the design of the 
figures, and their a'titudes and expressions. The 
landscape is excellent, though a little mannered. 

Spectator. 

Here may be mentioned Mr. Boughton's "Way- . 
side Devotion" (107), as a thoroughly real bit of 
action. This reality is characteristic of the school 
in which he has studied; eo, too, but less com* 
mendable, is the artificially neutralized color of the 
background. 

The Header* 

G. H. Boughton works in the low key affected 
by some of our French brethren, and that key in 
Mr. Boughton's hands is a very pleasing one. H'S ' 
"Wayside Devotion, Brittany" (107), in whiob we 
see a peasant girl kissing reverently the foot of & 
wooden cross, is very simple but very beautiful. 

Pall Mall Gazette, May 10. 
A charming little picture is Mr. Boughton's. 
"Wayside D-votion, Brittany." A Breton peasant 
girl slan-ts and kisses the feet of a wayside crucifix. 
The simplicity of treatment is complete. In the 
girl's dress, posture, and countenance, the course 
of a whole coming life is suggested. Only ihe feet 
and a little more of the figure of the Christ are 
included in the picture, by a happy stroke of art 
which at once concentrates the attention on the 
child, and suggests the sufferings whose remem- 
brance is filling her tired heart with hope and 
comfort. Considering the utter affectation and 
twaddling sentimcntalism of the things which are 
popular as religious pictures and religious 
prints it is delightful to come across a little 
work like this, where the pilntcr has not only 
painted what he has seen, but has understood and 
sympathized with what he saw before he attempted 
it. Another small and good picture by the same 
artist, taken also from the life, and giving Us a 
bevy of Breton girls swinging, is a pleasant paint- 
ing of a pleasant scene, and, like the last described, 
displays that sympathet c quality which is so little 
to be. detected among English painteis of the 
fashionable sentimental school. In truth, this sym- 
pathetic quality is incompatible with the effeminate 
sentimentalism which "finds so much fnvor with 
artists, for the reason that it finds favor with pur- 
chasers. Genuine feeling, and that thorough 
throwing oneself into the work of art that one is 
attempting to accomplish, cannot from their very 
nature be called up in the manufacture of goods 
for the shop-keeper, even though those goods go 
by the name of pictures and the shop-keeper goes 
by the name of a picture-dealer. 

London Times. 
In Mr. Boughton's "Wayside Devotion" (107) — 
a Breton peasant girl kissing the feet of a Christ on 
the Cross, such as often border on the Armerican 
country roads — we have one of many evidences 
that, for some reason or o'her, study in France ' 
enables painters to treat rustic life and feeling with 
more tenderness and taste than seem attainable by 
Englishmen's study of such subjects at home. This 
little picture is full of unexaggerated pathos and 
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. piety. Mr. Boughton's "Swinging" (637), a group 
of Breton peasant children at play in an orchard, 
though it makes no pretension to the pathos of his 
" Wayside Devotion," or to any particular ex- 
pression or story, has the charm of a simple 
subject simply painted, which seems beyond the 
reach of most of our English painters of common 
Fife. 

Zondon Observer. 
"Wayside Devotion — Brittany," No. 107 — a girl 
kneeling at a cross — is a good example of Mr. 
Boughton's simple, crisp manner;, it is one of those 
unaffected works that carries with it in its sim- 
plicity a conviction of its truth. 

BlERSTADT'S " RoCKY MOUNTAINS " IS also 

winning high praise from the art critics. Be- 
sides the notices already published in the Post, 
we find these from the Observer and AtJienaum; 

"A magnificent picture, and one which merits 
a place among the grandest works of modern 
art, is now on view in Mr. McLean's gallery, No. 
7 Haymarket. The subject is the ' Rocky 
Mountains;' the artist M. Bierstadt. As a 
worthy specimen of the works of American ar- 
tists the.picture possesses an amount of interest 
which cannot fail to attract many artists and 
patrons of the fine arts to the exhibition. The 
picture discloses a scene of grandeur which 
might well tempt the adventurous traveler to 
risk the hardship of the journey in order that he 
might look upon it for himself. Peak on peak 
of the vast range raises its snowy head into the 
soft cloudless sky ; some are dazzling with the 
whiteness of the snow patches oh them others ; 
gleam with the sunlight that converts their 
bleak and barren sides into fields of burnished 
gold ; the rugged slopes and yawning precipices 
throw dark masses of shade that contrast glori- 
ously with the brighter surfaces, and add sol- 
idity and grandeur to the picture. The effect of 
distance and the blending of the mountains 
with the atmosphere are portiayed with striking 
result. Lower down the mountain sides are* 
torn into cliffs and gorges through which the 
waters of cascades leap in snowy foam, and form 
into a pool, the transparent waters of which re- 
flect the scenery on the margin of its grassy 
banks. Marvelous effects of light and shade are 
produced in connection with the treatment of this 
part of the picture. In the forground of the work 
there is an amount of detail which, for careful 
elaboration and artistic grouping, are worthy of 
a cabinet picture. A native encampment is rep- 
resented on the verdant lawn at the foot of the 
giant mountains, lighted by the glancing sun- 
beams which pour down upon this sheltered' 
grassy dell, and bring into fine relief the giant 
trees, whose foliage give a charm and character 
to this portion of the picture. A number of In- 
dians just returned from the chase is repre- 
sented ; the slain deer and the spoils of their 
hunting lie upon the ground ; somo are cooking 
their venison, some stroll idly upon the sward or 
recline in the rude and dark-looking wigwam ; 
the horses, relieved of their trappings, graze 
peacefully after their labors; the boys of the 
tribe are playing with the dogs or training their 
young ideas to shoot with the bow and arrow. 
The whole is a group which, whether regarded 
• for its truthfulness, its force of expression, or 
scenic effects and artistic combination of color, 
or as_ aiijhistoric portraiture of Indian habits and 
life, is in itself a magnificent picture ; but, com- 
bined with the noble range of mountains in the 
hack-ground, it constitutes one of the most re- 
markable works of art of modern times. The 
scene of the picture is the State of Nebraska at 
the head waters of the Colorada river, and 
about 700 miles north-east of San Francisco." 

" At Messrs. Maclean's Gallery, Haymarket, 
may be seen a capital landscape, the work of 
Mr. Bierstadt, representing a magnificent view 
in the Rocky mountains, their topmost peaks 
covered with snow, a long glacier winding 



through the higher valleys, the successive" belts 
of vegetation and rock, denuded, half "overgrown 
and verdurous ; the broken land on the flanks 
of the range; the minor peaks that are thrust 
aside ; water falling through many chasms, and 
in a bright cataract, to the land where it 
spreads, first, a lake, and then a river, hurrying 
through the ineadows at our feet ; in these 
meadows is an encampment of travelers 
and Indians. We have seldom seen so 
striking a pieture as this; in its class it is un- 
surpassed, to our knowledge, although Mr. 
Church's ' Heart of the Andes ' was equal to it 
in execution." 

Mr. Mignot's picture of "The Equator" in 
present exhibition of Royal Academy is well 
spoken of — as is also Mr. Healy's portrait of 
Gen. W. T. Sherman which is also there. 
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The Opera Comique has begun to make pre- 
parations to bring out a three act work, by 
Mons. Ambroise Thomas, and on which he has 
labored for several years, and which he expects 
to increase his reputation sensibly. The book 
is drawn from " Wilhelm Meister," It'has been 
distributed thus : Mignon, Mme. Galli Marie ; 
Philine, Mme. Marie Cabal ; Wilhelm Meister, 
Mons. Leon Achard ; Laerte, Mons. Couderic ; 
Lothario, Mons. Bataille. Mons. Febvre has 
been engaged by the French Comedy. He has 
asked to be allowed to make his debut as Don 
Juan, in Casimlr Delavigne's " Don Juan d'Au- 
triche." The play will, henceforward, be reduced 
to four acts. The French Comedy has long asked 
Casimir Delavigne's widow to consent to this 
curtailment, which experience suggested. She 
positively refused. She is now dead and the 
poet's brother, Mons. Germain Delavige, himself 
no ordinary dramatist, has consented to the 
reduction. 

A young Bordeaux actor of great merit has 
been engaged by the French Comedy, and will 
soon make his appearance in Mons. Octave Feu- 
illet's play '■ Peril en la Demeure." 

Mme. |Ristori is playing at Brussels. She ex- 
pects to leave for America the last week of Sep- 
tember. 

' The Paris papers give daily bulletins of the 
health of Rossini's favorite — dog ! 

Mons. Got has organizad a company of players 
to perform " La Contagion" in the provinces. 

Mons. Nestor Roqueplan has made a violent at- 
tack on the Grand Opera. He says Giselle is a 
worn-out ballet ; Mile. Granzow has talents but 
produces no effect ; the ballet is badly brought 
out ; the opera is stupidly managed ; new bal- 
lets are wanted, and subscribers are the main 
stay of the opera. He is the only man in Paris 
who holds this opinion. 

The Baronness Vigier (so famous as Mile. 
Sophie Cruvelli) is to sing in Paris at a charita- 
ble concert. It is said by her friends, her voice 
was never more beautiful, more^powerful, supple 
and of greater range than it is now, 

Mons. Gounod has been elected a member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, in the place of the 
late Mons. Clapisson. There were thirty-six 
voters ; Mons. Gounod received 19, Mons. Feli- 
cier David 16, and Mons. Victor Mass6 1 vote. 

Mons. Charles Gounod was born in 1818 ; he 
studied music with Riecha, Lesueur and Hal- 
evy; in 1839 he obtained the grand prize of 
musical composition, and went to Rome, where 
he remained four years; during his residence 
there, he thought seriously of taking holy or- 
ders; he returned to Paris in 1843, and was 
made chapel master of the Church of Foreign 
Missions ; in 1849 he wrote a mass, which was 
execcted at St. Eustache Church, and attracted 
great attention ; it was indeed the commence- 
ment of his fortunes as a composer. Mme. 
Pauline Viardot opened the Grand Opera to 
him ; here he brought out his " Sopho" in 1850, 



and "La Nonhe Sarglatte" in 1854 ; both operas' 
increased his reputation in the mnsical world, 
but they failed to please the general public/ 
The author fell into such a fit of despondency it 
was necessary in 1855 to treat him for insanity* 
Time and quiet restored him to health, and suc- 
cess came with " Le Medion," malffre lui in 1858, 
and " Faust" in 1859. 

The "lake" in Giselle at the Paris Grand 
Opera is made of mirrors and weighs 8000* 
pounds. Water lilies are figured by sheet iron 
cut into the proper form and' painted — theiuiita- 
tion is perfect. 

Last autumn a well known pianist made hid 
appearance at one of the-Mayor's offices of Paris, 
accompanied by a charming bride, four wit- 
nesses, and a troop of friends. When the clerk 
came to record the names and titles of the wit- 
nesses, the most important among them gave 1 
his name as " Giacomo Rossini, member of the 
Institute of France, and Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor." The clerk held out the pa- 
per for Rossini to sign, but Madame Rossini 
sprang on her feet and gave her husband a 
swan's pen, with which he wrote Gomme je 
marie Giacchino Rossino, (here he wrote four 
sharps ) The record completed, the clerk of the 
Mayor tried to get possession of the Maestro'S 
pen, but Mme. Rossini took it, put it in its case, 
and replaced it in her pocket. Rossini com- 
monly accompanies his signature with the' notes 1 
do, mi, sol, which means " perfect agreement." 
The four sharps are another rebus which her' 
very rarely uses, and only when he wants tor 
work. The four sharps of the gamut of mi natu- 
ral, are placed on the notes fa, do, sol, re, whose" 
initial letters are those of these four words i 
Fatigui de se reposer 

Every body knows the late Mons. Fioren- 
tino, the well known Paris musical critic, 
levied black-mail on every body con- 
nected with the theatres of that capital 
French scholars know black mail is called chan-- 
ter, to sing. When Mile. Alboni appeared in 
Paris, Fiorentino attacked her, for she refused to> 
pay him one cent. After her marriage her hus- 
band, Count Pepoli (who is unfortunately how a 
lunatic,) went to Fiorentino and agreed to pay a 
certain sum monthly, to abstain from attacking: 
his wife. One month he forgot to pay the in- 
stalment due, and Fiorentino called at Count 
Pepoli's to dun him for it, Count Pepoli was* 
out. Mile Alboni received him. Her husband 
had kept her in ignorance of this dirty business J 
he knew she never would have consented to al- 
low him so to v sully himself. As soon as Fior- 
entino gave her an inkling of his business, she 
rose, showed him the door and said : " Know, 
sir, I sing only on the stage ; in private life, 'tis- 
my husband who sings." , Gamma-.- 
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What a magic is there in applause ! Let 
any man or woman once drink its music, he can> 
not for a long . period of time deny himself the 
intoxicating draught. No wonder.- It con- 
firms the whispers of vanity: It is praise with- 
out suspicion of flattery, for it is not only disin- 
terested praise, but it is such ardent praise it 
even pays money for the privilege of expressing 
its commendations. And then it gives the soul 
assurance of the possession of so much power ; 
" the blood more stirs to rouse a lion than to 
start a hare ;" to play a cathedral organ than to 
strum a guitar ; to rouse an audience, (mighty 
organ of men, greater in variety and compass 
than ever trembled cathedral to its founda- 
tion I) to delight, to fill it with admiration, to 
dissolve it into tears. No wonder that Meyer- 
beer refused to allow " L'Africaine" to remain so 
long unplayed. He wrote Selica's part expressly 
for Mile. Cruvelli ; he had measured her voice 
and hit it exactly. Although she married and 
quied the stage and turned her back on Paris, 
(is not the Mediterranean still more interesting 



